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" I think that's rather a morbid view!" said
Parry.

" I do not know," I said, " whether it is morbid,
nor do I very much care; the question is, whether
it is reasonable, and whether it is not the position
naturally and perhaps inevitably adopted not by
the worst but by the best men among those who
have abandoned the belief in personal immortality."

"That," interposed Wilson, "is surely not the
case. One knows of people who, though they have
no belief in survival after death, yet maintain a
perfectly cheerful and healthy attitude towards
life. Harriet Martineau is one that occurs to me.
To her, you may remember, life appeared not
less but more worth living when she had become
convinced of her own annihilation at death; and
she awaited with perfect equanimity and calm its
imminent approach, not as a deliverance fijpm a
condition which was daily becoming more intoler-
able, but as a fitting crown and consummation to a
career of untiring and fruitful activity."

"That," exclaimed Parry with enthusiasm, "is
what I call magnanimous I"

"I don't!" retorted Leslie, "I call it simply
stupid and unimaginative."

" Call it what you like," said Wilson; " anyhow
it is a position which can be and has been adopted."

" Yes," I agreed, " but one which, I think, a clearer
analysis of the facts, a franker survey and a more
penetrating insight, would make it increasingly diffi-
cult to sustain. And after all, an estimate which is
to endure must be not only magnanimous but
reasonable."